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In appraising the book we must always remember that it is not the 
story of her life but of her " glorious youth ". A youth so glorious de- 
serves record. There are only incidental, if many, references to her 
life since marriage. Life since then has been hardly less interesting, 
but a much more solemn affair, and in writing this book she has, as it 
were, been reviewing her youth. The little triumphs at dinners, the 
compliments of dukes and princes, the light conquests, are all told with 
naive eagerness, told as if a very young woman were telling her mother, 
but told without pose, with entire sincerity, and with a frankness that 
should disarm. 

The historian will read the book for its light upon London society 
of the eighties and nineties and will find occasional explanations of poli- 
tics and a few glimpses at great figures. We know more about Jowett 
of Balliol, a little more about Morley, we understand a little better the 
social setting of the Liberal Party. Mrs. Asquith says that the story of 
the " Souls " deserves telling, but she has told little enough of it. Too 
bad, too, that the character-sketch of Gladstone which she showed to the 
Master of Balliol, the sketch of that great figure whom she knew so 
intimately and loved so much, she could not have trusted to her readers. 
Her reticences are more interesting than her indiscretions. Her con- 
versation with Lord Salisbury, who foresaw 191 1 so clearly, is worth 
more than all the pages about Peter Flower. She had the chance of a 
Lady Holland, but she has never been at heart a political woman ; rather 
a woman of passionate loyalties and infinite capacity for friendships, 
who listened to politics because it was all around her, but who was really 
absorbed in people, in good-looking and great people perhaps more espe- 
cially, and in their ways. She would fain be a Liberal yet she belongs 
to the old order, even when she befriends a crossing-sweeper, or ven- 
tures into east London, or visits a dangerous woman in jail. 

It is to be hoped that the elaborate diary from which these chapters 
are but excerpts and summaries, will be published, say in 1950. His- 
torians will be grateful for it. 

Wallace Notestein. 

International Law and the World War. By James Wilford Gar- 
ner, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois. 
In two volumes. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xviii, 524; xii, 534. $24.00.) 
These two volumes are intended primarily for the use of lawyers 
and others especially interested in international law. They make it pos- 
sible readily to discover what has been decided by the tribunals, and to 
ascertain the manner in which the principles have been applied to the 
international incidents of the war. 

The traditions and the economic interests which sometimes determine 
the views of the respective governments are not considered, nor does 
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Professor Garner attempt to compare the situation of the World War 
with that other great war period of a century ago, in which we find so 
many analogies to the present. The student of diplomatic and political 
history would have been interested to learn in how far the extraordinary 
disregard of the recognized rights of neutrality which we have wit- 
nessed was due to the disappearance of any body of neutral states con- 
siderable enough to enforce respect of those rights. Both of these 
titanic conflicts engulfed almost all the neutral powers, and reduced the 
two opposing groups to the regime of unrestricted belligerence in which 
the primordial laws of war and of retaliation overrode the neutral 
rights of those states that were either too indifferent to international 
justice to intervene in the conflict, or in too weak and precarious a posi- 
tion to justify it. 

But the author does furnish us with what the reviewer believes to 
be the only comprehensive legal history of the cases in which inter- 
national law rights were violated or vindicated during the four years 
of the war. A great mass of material has been carefully digested and 
classified, and supplied with numerous bibliographical and critical notes. 
After a brief introductory chapter on the Status of International Law 
at the Outbreak of the War, the incidents have been gathered into 
thirty-five chapters arranged in logical sequence, without any division 
into parts or books further than that which results necessarily from the 
apportionment into volumes. In the absence of this elaboration, we 
might, perhaps, have been warranted in expecting a more complete 
index, but we should be grateful for the valuable bibliographical list 
of material which has appeared since the outbreak of the war. 

Among the many questions discussed, we note the treatment of the 
inhabitants of the occupied lands, Belgium, France, etc. (chaps. XII., 
XIII.), the imposition of collective fines (chap. XXVI.), the deporta- 
tion of civilians (Lille) (chap. XXVIL), the execution of Edith Cavell 
(II. 97-105), submarine warfare on merchant vessels (chaps. XV., 
XVI.), including the Fryatt case (I. 407 f.), the premeditated and 
reiterated destruction of hospital ships by German submarines (chap. 
XX., pp. 505 f.), and aerial warfare (chap. XIX.). Even the general 
reader will be interested in Professor Garner's account of these inter- 
national cases which have been discussed in every country by all kinds 
and conditions of men during the course of the war. 

In a work of this kind, it is of prime importance to consider the 
impartiality of the treatment, especially when the author is a loyal 
citizen of one of the states actively participating in the war. Professor 
Garner preserves throughout a calm, judicial language suited to the 
formulation of judicial criticism, but he confesses in his preface that 
the effect of blockades and censorship has been to render inaccessible to 
him important sources of information, and after the United States 
became a belligerent, he remarks, not even technical or scientific publica- 
tions were admitted from any of the enemy countries. " In consequence 
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of this ", Professor Garner adds, " the German defense to many charges 
made against them for violating the law was not always known to me, 
or was only known through newspaper dispatches from neutral coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, the views of the German jurists on all questions 
of international law, the rules of which the Germans were charged with 
disregarding, were so distorted and colored by partisanship that it may 
be doubted whether their inaccessibility was a loss of any real conse- 
quence, and I may add that Professor Oppenheim shared with me this 
view as to the untrustworthiness of German authority " (preface, pp. 
vii.-viii.) 

We seem to feel in some places a reticence about entering into an 
outspoken discussion of certain incidents which have aroused national 
passions. For example, in the discussion of the execution of Edith 
Cavell, Professor Garner brings out clearly the unjustifiable and utterly 
shameless manner in which the victim was denied every semblance of a 
fair trial, and executed without any grounds to justify a procedure so 
summary and a shrift so short. We must all agree with the author that 
the act was as impolitic as it was abusive. It is appropriately compared 
to Napoleon's execution of a poor bookseller, and Professor Garner 
aptly applies Carlyle's comment to Miss Cavell's case: 

I am not sure but he had better have lost his best park of •artillery, 
or had his best regiment drowned in the sea, than shot that poor German 
bookseller, Palm. It was palpable, murderous injustice which no man, 
let him paint an inch thick, could make out to be other. It burnt deep 
into the hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed in 
the eyes of men as they thought of it, waiting their day, which day 
came (II. 105). 

Nevertheless, we cannot quite feel that the juridical aspects of the 
Cavell case have been adequately considered until the author shall 
have indicated more clearly some criterion whereby it may be decided 
whether a government is justified in executing even a woman who, 
yielding to patriotic and humane sentiments, uses her position of trust 
as a hospital nurse, clandestinely to engage in acts injurious to the 
military interests of the occupying power. 

Again, in the case of the seizure of the Dutch ships by the United 
States and Great Britain, we note the same hesitancy in the author's 
conclusion of his account, when he writes: "It would seem that if the 
right of requisition is allowable at all under international law, the manner 
in which it was exercised by the United States and Great Britain in this 
case was not objectionable" (I. 176). After all, the evident purpose 
of this work is to set forth the decisions and the opposing views with 
some brief and appropriate reference to circumstances which are likely 
to influence the final verdict. Professor Garner is probably wise in 
not attempting for the present to formulate final conclusions, but his 
volumes will facilitate the task when it is undertaken. 

In his penultimate chapter (XXXVII.) , Professor Garner discusses 
the effect of the war on international law, and writes : 
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In the first place, the war demonstrated in a striking manner that 
many of the rules which had been agreed upon by the body of States for 
the conduct of war were inadequate, illogical, or inapplicable to the 
somewhat peculiar and novel conditions under which they had to be 
applied during the late war. In the second place, the war brought out 
the fact that the existing rules did not by any means cover the whole 
field ; that they were wholly silent in regard to the employment of various 
agencies and instrumentalities for waging war, and that they did not 
deal at all with certain conditions and circumstances which were unfore- 
seen at the time the rules were formulated (II. 452). 

These statements are sweeping, and it may be questioned whether 
the rules were really so much at fault as were those who were re- 
sponsible for their enforcement. Again, it may be asked whether rules 
of neutrality which presuppose a preponderance of neutral states are 
workable when the greater part of the world is divided into two hostile 
camps. 

A concluding chapter deals with the Enforcement of International 
Law, and the Outlook for the Future, and in this connection Professor 
Garner discusses the punishment of the ex-Kaiser and others who are 
accused of having violated the law of nations. 

In regard to the question of sanctions, " it hardly seems possible ", 
in the opinion of the author, 

that international law can ever be made effective in the sense in which 
municipal law is effective. Nevertheless, there would seem to be several 
ways by which its binding for.ce can be materially strengthened and its 
value as a body of law enhanced. In the first place, as stated above, 
the body of law itself must be reconstructed and elaborated, and to this 
end there should be provided a more efficacious machinery for making 
international law and for revising it, from time to time, as changing 
conditions require. In the second place, an effort should be made to 
establish an international organization with appropriate agencies for 
enforcing its prescriptions; Third, provision should be made for the 
compulsory investigation of international disputes of a political char- 
acter and the compulsory arbitration of those of a justiciable character. 
Finally, there should be an agreement among the powers to employ 
their moral and economic, and if necessary their armed, strength to 
compel disputing nations to have recourse, except in cases of self- 
defence, to the one or the other of these expedients, depending on the 
nature of the controversy. In short, the making of war, except in case 
of self-defence, should be declared illegal and the disputants should be 
restrained by the joint action of the body of States from attacking each 
other and thereby disturbing the general peace, until they have made a 
sincere attempt to settle their disputes by conciliation or arbitration 
(II. 465-466). 

We shall leave it to the technical reviews devoted to international 
law and jurisprudence to draw attention to the few omissions and neces- 
sary corrections, which must necessarily be found in an original investi- 
gation of such magnitude. 
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It is a matter of surprise and congratulation that a work so broad 
in scope, so fair in purpose and so thorough in detail, has been brought 
to completion almost as soon as the termination of the war to which it 
relates. 

Eixery C. Stowell. 

Memoires du General Gallieni: Defense de Paris, 25 Aout-11 Sep- 
tembre 1914. (Paris: Payot et Cie. 1920. Pp. 271. 16 fr.) 

This book is published by the family of the late General Gallieni. 
The prefatory note explains that it was completed in June, 1915, and 
laid aside for publication after the war. Thus, while other volumes of 
memoirs have appeared before it, none can claim so early a date, and 
this may be regarded as the earliest, rather than the latest, treatment 
of what may be called the Joffre-Gallieni controversy. 

The general's introduction outlines his activities as commander of 
the Fifth Army just before the war, especially his studies on the prob- 
able form of a German offensive. His conclusion, based upon map 
manoeuvres, was that the attack would come through Belgium, and his 
official recommendations were shaped accordingly. This was, of course, 
a familiar idea to all French military men ; but in view of the somewhat 
exaggerated expressions of surprise after the event it is interesting 
to see that it had been unreservedly accepted by the commander of the 
Fifth, or left flank, Army. 

On his retirement in April, 1914, he was designated as second in com- 
mand of the Armies of the East, in case of war; and on August 2 he 
was placed on duty as such. On August 26, however, he was made 
military governor of the entrenched camp of Paris. 

The book describes vividly the weakness of the defenses, and the 
measures taken to strengthen them. It also emphasizes the weight attached 
by General Gallieni to making the defense mobile, and the effort made. 
by him to secure the necessary mobile troops. Of course, he was unable 
to secure all he wanted, for they were too urgently needed elsewhere, 
but he did collect enough to make a good striking force. 

The high lights of the book are those parts dealing with the assump- 
tion of the offensive by the Paris garrison. The writer insists that it 
was General Joffre's fixed intention to continue his withdrawal behind 
the Seine and the Yonne, there to remain on the defensive until the 
armies could be reinforced; that Gallieni was the first to propose the 
offensive against the German flank and rear ; and that it was only gradu- 
ally and with difficulty that Joffre was won to this point of view. He 
gives a vivid description of the operations, and cites in full numerous 
documents tending to substantiate his contention. The discussion is, of 
course, the brief of an advocate, but is conspicuously well done. 

The famous taxicab incident comes in for notice, and assumes here 
its true perspective. It was not a fundamental element in the operation, 



